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The Texas Peace Congress. 

The Texas State Peace Congress, alluded to in our 
last two issues, was held at Waco on the 19th, 20th and 
21st of November. It was, all things considered, a most 
successful convention. 

The Congress was organized by Dr. S. P. Brooks, 
president of Baylor University at Waco, a fine inland 
city of about thirty thousand population. Dr. Brooks is 
prominent among the younger educators of the great 
Southwest. He is a Yale graduate, and a man of extra- 
ordinary vitality, versatility and push. He is a born 
leader, and has the highest esteem and confidence of 
the community. He went as a delegate to the New 
York National Peace Congress last April, and was so 
stirred and inspired by that great meeting that he deter- 
mined at once that the peace movement should be car- 
ried into Texas, where practically nothing had before 
been done in an organized way in behalf of the cause. 
The University faculty and trustees entered heartily 
into bis purpose and the University Chapel was placed 
at the disposal of the Congress. When he issued the 
call for the Congress he met with much encouragement 
from other parts of the State. 

Baylor University is a fine institution of high grade, 
second in Texas only to the State University. It enrolls 
about eleven hundred students during the year, in the 
collegiate and the academic departments combined, and 
has seven excellent buildings of modern type. Its lead- 
ing professors are Doctors of Philosophy from Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, etc. The lead taken by President Brooks 
and the University in initiating the Congress, therefore, 
insured its success from the start. All work in the insti- 
tution was suspended during the days of the Congress, 
and the students practically all attended the meetings. 
One could not help feeling as one watched during the 
exercises the faces of the hundreds of young men and 
women from all parts of Texas and other Southern 
States and heard their ringing applause, that seed was 
being sown that would yield abundant fruitage in the 
years to come. 

The meetings of the Congress were large and full of 
interest and enthusiasm. The two evening sessions were 
held in conjunction with the State Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs holding its Conference there at the same 
time. Thus hundreds of the leading and most influen- 
tial women of the State were brought into direct touch 
with the peace movement. The auditorium of the 
Chapel building, seating more than two thousand, was 
filled to overflowing both evenings. The day meetings 
were somewhat smaller, though the attendance at these 
was from eight to twelve hundred. 

All of the speakers in the Congress were from Texas 
except the Secretary of the American Peace Society, who 



had received an urgent invitation from Dr. Brooks to be 
present and give two addresses, one on " The United 
States in the International Peace Movement," and the 
other on " The Work and Results of the Hague Confer- 
ences." Besides these two formal addresses, Dr. True- 
blood spoke also at the first evening meeting on " The 
Interest of Women in the Peace Movement," and to the 
students of the University at their morning chapel exer- 
cises on " The Unity of the World as it Already Exists." 

The speaking in the Congress was in the main excel- 
lent, though nothing particularly new was uttered or 
even expected. Mr. N. M. Washer, president of the 
Business Men's Club of San Antonio, gave a very good 
paper on " The Relations of Peace to Industry," which 
we publish in full on another page. He showed himself 
to be in full sympathy with the advanced position on the 
subject of pacific settlement of disputes taken by many 
of the leading business organizations of the country. 
Hon. George F. Burgess of Gonzales, one of the Texas 
Members of Congress, discussed the subject, " How In- 
ternational Peace will promote Universal Peace." He 
declared that all intelligent men must naturally wish to 
see war between the nations supplanted by pacific meth- 
ods of settlement of controversies. He urged the neu- 
tralization of the Philippine Islands as a measure of 
both justice and peace, and expressed the hope that the 
coming Congress in Washington might be induced to 
declare itself in favor of the independence and the neu- 
tralization of the islands. A very fine speech, bristling 
with good points, was made by W. H. Atwell of Dallas, 
United States District Attorney, on the subject, " The 
Question of National Armaments must be settled by 
Civilians, not by Soldiers and Sailors." He declared 
that pride is at the root of nearly all wars. Those who 
are responsible for war must be taught. Soldiers and 
sailors cannot do this teaching ; it must be done by the 
pulpit, the press and the school. The address by Rev. 
George W. Truett, D.D., of Dallas, one of the ablest 
preachers in the Southwest, on the subject, " Why Save 
Human Life ? " was of the very highest order. His plea 
for the value and sacredness of human life, over against 
the cruelty and destructiveness of war, greatly moved 
the Congress, and sent all away impressed with the feel- 
ing that the Christian conception of the value of man 
leaves no place for the murderousness of war. 

The other addresses were by Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer of Austin, on " Woman's Place in the Promotion 
of International Peace " ; Rev. J. M. Kir win, Rector of 
St. Mary's (Catholic) Cathedral at Galveston, on "Inter- 
national Peace an Aid to the Small Nations"; Mr. 
Clarence Ousley, editor of the Fort Worth Record, on 
" Why a Texan May Think World Thoughts " ; Dr. P. G. 
Sears, rector of Christ's Church, Houston, on " Is War a 
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Modern Necessity," ; and the addresses of Benjamin F. 
Trueblood alluded to above. 

Dr. Brooks read to the Congress on the last day mes- 
sages of greeting from nearly all the peace and arbitra- 
tion societies in the country and from several individuals. 

All the exercises were followed by the audience with 
close attention and deep interest. The applause showed 
that the hearers were in sympathy with the highest ideals 
and the most advanced practical positions on the subject 
of world peace. An attempt of one of the speakers to 
defend the necessity and righteousness of war under cer- 
tain supposed conditions was barely tolerated with cour- 
tesy by the audience, who showed it to be their strong 
conviction that the day for such apologies for the ancient 
evil of war has gone by. 

The chief significance, however, of this Texas Congress 
was not in the character of the speeches nor in the size 
and marked interest of the audiences. It lay in the fact 
that the meeting marked the entrance of the peace move- 
ment in this country upon a new period of expansion 
and development. This was the first peace congress 
ever held in the Southwest, or even in the entire South. 
The movement in entering Texas enters upon a very 
fruitful soil. The population of Texas is growing rapidly 
and is very cosmopolitan. The people are naturally fitted 
by their inheritance from many of the older States and 
many parts of the world to entertain and help to work 
out the largest conceptions of the welfare of the nation 
and of the world. Texas, nearly all of whose principal 
cities were represented in the Waco Congress, may be 
expected to make in the years just before us a great and 
notable contribution toward the solution of the still diffi- 
cult problem of world peace, and the relief of the peoples 
of the earth from the immense and ever-increasing bur- 
dens which militarism imposes upon them. 

At the close of the Congress a conference was held to 
discuss the advisability of the formation of a Texas State 
Peace Society. More than one hundred persons attended. 
After an hour's discussion, in which the importance of 
such an organization and the difficulties in the way of its 
maintenance were clearly brought out, it was voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically to proceed to the crea- 
tion of the society. A committee was appointed to consult 
with other sections of the State, to take a provisional list 
of members and to draft a constitution for the organiza- 
tion. We may expect, therefore, in a short time to see the 
peace movement in this country strengthened by the addi- 
tion to its forces of a large and strong Texas contingent. 

The Central American Conference. 

The Conference of Central American Republics, which 
was called by Presidents Roosevelt and Diaz for the pro- 
motion of more friendly relations among them, opened 
in Washington November 14. Although it is too 



early to report upon its results, as these will not be 
made public until its entire work is finished, it is grati- 
fying to note that the Conference opened under favor- 
able conditions. The arrangements connected with the 
protocol were made with satisfaction to all interested 
parties. Provision for the meetings and entertainment 
of the delegates was put into the hands of Hon. John 
Barrett, the Director of the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, who in the administration of his department is 
familiar with the needs and characteristics of these 
nations. The delegations appointed consist of some of 
the most eminent men of Guatemala, Honduras, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Nearly every one 
of them is a lawyer of high standing or experienced in 
the affairs of state. One of them is an ex-president of his 
country. The Conference is fortunate in having associated 
with it, as special delegates, Hon. William I. Buchanan 
for the United States and ex-Ambassador Creel for 
Mexico, both of whom are thoroughly informed as to the 
conditions in Central America and are well known as 
friends of arbitration and peace. Mr. Carnegie, who was 
a delegate to the first Pan-American Conference in 1889> 
and has presented the Bureau of American Republics 
with a sufficient sum of money for its new building, at- 
tended a reception given to the delegates, at which he 
appealed to them to act towards one another like brothers, 
and in the future endeavor to settle their disputes by 
law and not by arms. His address called forth an ap- 
preciative response from Dr. Anderson of the delega- 
tions, who expressed the hope that in the near future all 
the people, not only in Central, but in South and North 
America, would join in Mr. Carnegie's sentiments and 
call themselves brothers. 

That the Conference is expected to put its sentiments 
into deeds there can be no doubt. President Roosevelt, 
in a speech at a dinner which he gave to the delegates, 
urged them to do something practical. Secretary Root, 
who presided at their first session, charged them more 
specifically. While in the past agreements among these 
countries seem to have been written in water, Mr. Root 
believed that the time had been reached when a perma- 
nent step might be taken towards prosperity and peace. 
" But," he said, " the all-important thing for you to ac- 
complish is to devise some practical method under which 
it will be possible to secure the performance of your 
agreements. The mere declaration of general principles 
and mere agreement upon lines of policy and of conduct 
are of little value unless there be practical and definite 
methods provided for, by which the responsibility for fail- 
ing to keep the agreement may be fixed upon some defi- 
nite person, and the public sentiment of Central Amer- 
ica brought to bear to prevent its violation." 

All who are familiar with the repeated failures of the 



